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TABLE-TALK. 
(CoiUinued front I'age 'Z:>2, No. IV.) 

DR. S. I <Jo agree with yoa en- 
tirely, sir: to ascertain w here the 
abuse originated, if it were practica- 
ble, is unnecessary ; because 1 believe 
it will be allowej, that now if men 
were seen paying to good sense and 
conversational talent, in a female, the 
respect tiiey pay to senseless grin- 
ning beauty, a desirable reform would 
instantly take place. Females would 
be then led to the study of useful 
attainments instead of qualifying them- 
selves for the place of stage-dancers, 
or public pertoimei'son musical instru- 
nu-nls ; the idle nuhiftry of iillagree, 
andal! that haubiish tribe would cease; 
and even though useful books should 
be re.ui for the mere purpose of 
shining ill coiHcrs.ition, it would be 
the more tolerable abuse ; and the 
pi-.rson who read, would give a hope 
of being more accessible to reason, 
than the poor thoughtless things, who 
tell you, as a laudable boast, that 
tliey hate tliinking, of all things. 
What reasonable hope caa men en- 
tertain of obtaining partners in the 
marriage stale, who sliall be able to 
discharge the nnporlant duties of 
wife, mother, and mistress, when they 
disrounleriance in females the acquisi- 
tions necessary to quality them? What 
blindness ! ! 

Mr. Aiinworth. Well Dr. a.s a 
candidate for the honourable »tate of 
matrimony, I shall treasure u[) your 
advice, the justice of which I fully 
allow ; yet permit me to say, that 
you seem too severe upon lis young 
folks; the evils you speak of do 
exist, but perhaps, not to the extent 
your words seem to imply. 

Dr. S. Sir, there are some ex- 
ceptions, I grant: I have inet with 
some young people, who manifested 
■without ostentation, the riches of a 
cultivated mind, and who could bea» 
their part in conversation, and reflect- 
ed credit on their valued parents, 
huch persons had no need for re- 
course to the ))revaleiit mode of 
entertaining a company with drawing 
anamorphoses of their dearest (riends. 



This wretched resource of barren ig- 
norance was unknown to them. But, 
sir, such characters are so rare, as 
not to affect the general description 
of society. Rational entertainment 
is so little known, that should our 
usual conversations in this family, or 
even what has passed among us now 
go abroad faithfully reported, it would 
not gain credit, an3 rather be supposed 
a kind of covert sneer on the actual 
state of things, as they are to be secft 
at our fashionable parties. Neither 
is it among the thoughtless and dis- 
sipated that this neglect of an instruc- 
tive interchange is to be found : it 
infects even the wise and learned; 
hisomuch that we may boldly pro- 
nounce, that few now-adays, can 
boast of having received any instruc- 
tion in conversation, from any learn- 
ed person of his acquaintance. 

Mr. Aimworth. My acquaintance 
with liie world is too limited yet to 
enable me to determine on your as- 
sertion from my own experience : 
If it be as yon say, we form a strange 
contrast to the ancients; whois we 
are accustowied to reverence as oar 
masters. We have not, it is true, 
any remnants of their familiar con- 
versations V but we may infer from 
the form of dialogue, in which most 
of their famous treatises on philoso- 
phy are deliveied, that serious and 
interesting subjects were discussed in 
private meetings. In our days, such 
discussions ave socompleteiy unknown,, 
that no person would venture to ]5ub- 
lish his sentiments on a subject hi 
the form ©f a supposed conversation, 
if he aimed at verisimilitude ; except 
in matters of religion, on which 
people are in general ready enough 
to dispute. Where we find the most 
esteemed writers then giving their 
thou^sjli's in such a for»», (as we may 
be sure they aimed at throwing an 
appearance o{ probability over their 
wTitings) the just conclusion is, that: 
their writings are in this resjject a. 
just picture of manners as they were. 
How much it were to be wished, 
that such a picture could be exhibit- 
ed now ; and why might not the ef- 
fort be made? Surely, if the ;upe- 
rior advantages of passing time in ra- 
tional cOnvcisatign were strikingly 
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contrasted with the emptiness, the 
absur.'ity, nay the siiifuhiess of ahu- 
sing tune, as is too generally done ; 
if some person, who possessed tlie 
influence conferred by respectability 
^ind talent, were to enforce this du- 
ty on society, men could not be so 
blind to their real interest as not at 
least to make a trial. 

Dr. S. Young gentleman, I honour 
your zeal and taste, and if I could pro- 
mise myself any advantage from an e.\- 
ertion, such as you urge, I shauld not 
be backward to assist ; but I am not 
yet so deranged, as to be qualiiied for 
such a Quixotic expedition. You may 
think, young gentleman, that 1 am (as 
one I think with whom you are intimate 
has it) " Luudator tetnporis acti," but 
no, I have seen considerable improve- 
ment in many respects in this nation ; 
and, in this particular I am so impar- 
tial as not to give my unqualified praise 
to your favourite ancients, on the score 
of convei-sation. Their conversational 
parties wanted their chief ornament, 
the female. Among the Romans the 
women were more generously treated 
than among the Greeks ; they had the 
enjoyment of their liberty, could visit 
and receive visits when and where they 
pleased, and were not precluded from 
the company of the men. Yet an ac- 
([uajntance with, what wc term accom- 
plisliments, dancing, and singing well, 
and speakiiigGreek, the French of t!)ose 
times, exposed a woman to the vilest 
imputations. Among the Greeks, the 
females seem degraded into objects for 
mere sensual indulgence, and prized 
for beauty or excellence, as one would 
prize a horse or dog. It was esteemed 
highly indecent for a female to be vi- 
sible to any male but her husband, 
not even to her husband's nearest male 
relations. If you then propose thes^ 
people as an example, 1 move an 
amendment. 

Mr. R. Your expectations. Dr. do 
not seem very sanguine, nor, I must 
confess, are mine ; but, though we 
despair of producing any general re- 
form in society, we arc not precluded 
from an endeavour to make the best 
of our situation. Suppose, then, we 
should look about us, and see whether 
each of ui now present, be acquainted 
with one person, if no more, whom 
we could associate with us, into a kind 
of weekly meeting. The idea has at 



times occupied my ipind, and on one 
of these occasions, fancying I saw the 
blemishes of fashionable life, I amused 
myself with the plaf) of a society, form^ 
ed on the principle of being directly 
opposed to the fashionable world, in 
those particulars wherein it is censu- 
rable. I even went so far as to draw 
up a number oi resolutions as the ba- 
sis of its constitution, which, if you 
have any desire, I shall lay before you. 
Mr. A. Sir, I am delighted at the 
idea. I have gone into company as 
well inclined to be amused as any one, 
and people say, tkut is more than half 
way to finding pleasure; yet, disap- 

F ointment has almost always met me. 
have been dragged into a dispute 
about politics, or called on to decide 
a hunting bet, or stuck up amongst a 
bevy of misses, at questions and com- 
mands, or still worse, nailed to a card- 
table, with some of the unamiable of 
both sexes. And surely 1 should be 
rejoiced at the prospect of being able 
to enjoy myself once a week. 

Mrs. K. Well, Mr. R. you liave 
been secret indeed ; did you suppose 
I inherited so much of my sex's fail- 
ing, that you would uot communicate 
your ideas to me. 

Mr. R. By no means, my dear, but 
the matter did not seem of sufficient 
promise to make.it worth mentioning; 
but now that our conveisation lias taken 
this unexpected turn, 1 shall read you 
what I sketched . 

We, the uutlersigned, having often 
smarted under the ordinances impos- 
ed by the legislators of fashion, and 
wishing to enjoy occasionally the com- 
forts of instructive conversation, mu- 
tual attentions, politeness, modest 
cloathiugand elbow-room, have agreed 
to the following resolutions, viz. 

Resolved, That the object of 
our meetings shall be, primarily to 
promote as much as possible useful 
conversation, that we may enjoy some 
recompense for the sacrifice we make 
to society at large, in exposing our- 
selves to pain from fashionable msipL- 
dity. 

That in furtherance of this, each 
member shall exert him or herself in 
exciting profitable research, and iu 
calling forth the talents of each other, 
most diligently avoiding the fashiona- 
ble principle of outshining or ecli^i- 
sing each other. 
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That the president, shall b« em- 
powered, at his own (Jiscretioii to call 
on eit. !i iiicinber ill succession, for a 
short essiiy, tale, &c. according a» the 
person cilled Oii may think proper. 

That no female member be per- 
mitted, on a»)j account, to appear in 
a meeting of the socit-ty, ftishionahlij 
dre.ised, under pain of being sent 
home to undrtss, nor in any other 
meeting, more than half-naked, under 
pain of being disowned as a member 
of thia society. 

That no scandal be permitted in 
the society, no hints ot convenient 
dropsies, of sudden visits to the coun- 
try, of ladies appearing unexpected- 
ly thin, &c. penalty (if a female mem- 
ber)silence for the night (If a male mem- 
ber) standing up in liis pUue, and, in 
the cnaracter of a.Jmhionuhk, saying 
something silly.* 

That the gentlemen shall be polite 
and attentive to the ladies : no relaxation 
of this resolution to be permiued, ex- 
cept ill . ,)mpliance with the feelings 
of occasional visitors, should they ex- 
press their dislike of such auticiuated 
conduct. 

Tliat no member, whether male 
or female, shall talk nonsense, except 
as in the preceding case. 

That cards, questions and coin- 
mands, hot-cockles, &<•. never be in- 
troduced, except, as before excepted, 

That the room provideil for the 
meetings of the society be always of 
such a size, as in a full meeting, will 
allow each individual space to turn 
round. 

Dr. S. Whatever will tend to cor- 
rect the extravagancies of society, 
shall have my hearty sU|)port; especi- 
ally, when 'these extravagancies are 
the luxuriant exuberances of things 
laudable in themselves. 

Ml-!-, K. As a female, I must acr 
knowledge myself intere^ted in suth 
a plan, especially in that, which 1 
think, the Doctor alludes to in his ex- 
travaganzas, pditoness being lately 
supposed to consist in that kind of con- 
duct, which contributes to the ease 
andharniony of intercourse, some have 
overlooked ' the spirit, and attended 
to the letter, and seeing ease mentioned 
?s the object to be attained through 
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it, have wisely begun at home, an<I 
m;ule politeness consist in coi. ■iting 
their ovjnease: so that, except with a 
few young men only jnsl entering in 
life, and coi.sc(|UCntly unformed on 
their notions, or some old gentleman 
of the old school, a laily has little 
ch'jiice of common attentions. Now, 
as t do not feel inyseif to be one of the 
most robust of flie creation, 1 must 
confess I should i!ot be sorry, in case 
of my husband's absence, to be escort- 
ed by a gentleman to my carriage, 
from the theatre on a crou (led niglit, or 
be protected on some similar occasion, 

Mr. A. I hope it will not be neces- 
sary for iTie to lieclare my hearty con- 
currence in any measure conducive 
to the improvement of manners. 

After some mure conversation on 
the subject, it was linally agreed that 
an attempt should be made to collect 
a few persons qualified ,to constitute 
such a society. At the suggestion of 
Dr. Sowerby it was agreed tliat merit 
fl/o/(e should qualify for admission, and 
to the honour of the others be it re- 
corded, that they innnediaiely assented. 
After these steps they adjourned the 
ineetiug to that day fortnight. 

EVENING It. 

Present.. ..Mr. and Mrs. Itevil, Dr^ 
Sotvcrhy, Mi'. Ainniorth. Ihv. Mr, 
llolnibi), introduced l»/ Air. lUrtl, 
Mr. Stanhope, bi/ Mr. ylimnortli. 
Dr. y. \Ve are but few, 1 see, yet 
small as the numhei is, it exceeds juv 
ex|>eclation, as I confess I think it be- 
yond the usual proportion of things, 
and that we have bei n ahir to collect 
such a number, though snuill, reik'cts 
honour on Mr. and Mrs. (level, throvigh 
whose connections, made with discri- 
mination, we have been made known 
t ; each other. 

Mr. U. Excuse me, Dr. 1 think niv- 
self t)ie honoured person, since m'y 
friends, by adniiltiiig me to their in- 
timacy, seemed to iiave thought nic 
possessed of some little merit, \\ eare 
now coinpetent to form a quorum, 
and have some to spare. We might, 
therefore, in consistency with our in- 
tention, proceed to organize our.^elves, 
and I would thereto propose, tiiat Dr. 
.Sowerby be chosen perpetual president, 
Jlis zeal for the interest of society 
warrants us to exj;ectfrom hitn activity 
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ill the oiTice, and liis information and 
uii(\ei'standiiig will rendei- any code of 
laws, except wliat we have already 
agreed to, unnecessary. 

This proposal met with the approba- 
tion of all, the Dr. excepted, but his 
objections were over-ruled; so that 
henceforth we are to consider the so- 
(;ie(y as regularly formed, with the Dr. 
at its head. 

Tiie Doctor thought tliat on his ap- 
pointnietit to the presidency, it was 
his duty to deliver his opinion to the 
society, on the principal objects of 
their association ; hr therefon; :iddress- 
ed them \n-.\nt'at, forcible speech to 
the following purport : 

" I feel consiclerable pleasure, my 
friends, on being called on to address 
you on an occasion, which I had often 
t'ondly wished for, and yet scarcely 
felt myself authorized to' indidge a 
hope on. We meet, for the purpose 
of recreating ourselves after the fatigue 
of supporting a part in society, which 
cannot but be painful, that of main- 
taining an intercourse with those we 
cannot esteem, and in compliance 
with their wishes, doing what we dis- 
like and mustcontlemn. 

" Wlio, being gifted with but a mode- 
rate portion of good sense, can join 
with any pleasurj; in the pursuits of 
the car<l-table ; what man of delicacy 
will partake in the gross excesses of 
the boitie; what person of generous 
feeling can do such violence to them- 
selvesj as I will not say, to take plea- 
sure in,!)ut to— suffer calumny and false- 
hood to be poiued foith in an over- 
wlielmiug torrent on the re[)utation 
even of an eiiemy ?" 

"And what I'lse are the— so termed 
jikas/iri.') of society ? Go to party after 
party ; bring the component parts to 
an analysis; after a thousand e.\[ieri- 
ment-i the result will be the same, a 
turbulent effervescing bacchanal spirit, 
corroding acid of slander, and the caput 
inortiium of the card-table. 

" What is life to those who have a re- 
lish for higher things, but nausea and 
disgust • Let us think ourselves fortu- 
nate, my friends, that we have thus 
met together, and let us act with a 
hearty resolve to benetit each other. 
The lollies and vapidlle^s, I would add 
too, the criminal nature of many of the 



pleasures of fashionable life, furnish us, 
in some i-espects, with a rule, per an- 
titkesin, whereby to walk. In the 
particulars I have mentioned, it will 
oe our rule to proceed in direct oppo- 
sition. We shall admit of no excess in 
wine, cards ■hall be utterly excluded, 
and the person among us found guilty 
of any slanderous insinuation, shall he 
sent to keep company with the tale- 
bearers and calumniators elsewhere. 
I anticipate your hearty agreement in 
these sentinnenls, and 1 shall not think 
so meanly of my friends, as to compli- 
ment them on it, as I am convinced, 
that in agreeing hereto they make no 
sacrifice. We do not come together, 
casting a look of longing and regret 
after those dear pleasures, cards, scan- 
dal and the bottle. We associate 
rather as those, who rejoice at having 
found a pleasing retreat, where we may 
enjoy ourselves at ease from folly an<i 
turbulence. So far am 1 from compli- 
menting on this occasion, I should on 
the conirary, be much inclined to re- 
prehend you severely, if, when an o|>- 
portunity of this kind is ottered, yoii. 
should be found clinging rather to that 
intercourse,' from which you can reap 
neither pleasure nor advantage. You, 
my friends, have not the apology of 
ignorance of better things. '^ ou can- 
not say, your minds are void of infor- 
raation, your taste unformeil, your 
judgment' unimprove<l; on the con- 
trary, 1 know you possess taste, judg- 
ment and good sense. How culpable 
then, with such ((uulilications, should 
you be, if found delighting and parti- 
cipating in the pleasures of those who 
are destitute of all. To souls, into 
which the sun of science has never shot 
a ray, whose only knowledge is llie 
hedging a bet, or arranging frippery, 
let us leave the congenial delights of 
cards, scandal, and such appropriate 
agremens, from you 1 expect, from 
you 1 would demand superior things. 

" Let us now advert to the purposes 
for which we meet; the primary one 
confessedly, the enjoyment of conversa- 
tion connected with an enquiry into c- 
very thmgtendingloan improvemejit of 
it. As invested with the office, which 
your flattering election has conferred 
on me, I would propose for the sub- 
ject of this evening's conference, the 
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t|uostioii, what is conversation, wiiat 
iu <iffects, and vvlwt tlie remedy. 

" Were I called on to define it, I 
sliould feel myself inclined to describe it 
by negatives, and 1 shoiiid be less so- 
licitous about gis'ing a positive deiini- 
tion, as tliere are so many present to 
supply my deficiency." 

Mrs. It. Well, sir, please to pro- 
ceed then. 

Dr. S. I would commence !>y say- 
ing, it is not disputing, even to anger 
and mutual abuse, about religion aiid 
])olitics, nor the disgorging ot slande- 
rous ridicule, with full approbation of 
the hearers, against any person when 
absent, to wliom when present, the 
slanderer would behave with every 
appearance of respect and esteem (how 
base !) nor the n)onopolizing of all the 
talk (for then it loses the essential at- 
tribute of conversation) nor the vapid 
interchange of trite jests; the second 
edition of Swift's '■'Polite Conversa- 
tion ;" nor the arrangement of fashions, 
nor the tales of the nursery. 

Mr. R. Have pity Dr. and do not 
proceed to clear off at such a rate: 
the fashionable world may congratulate 
itself, that you are not its legislator, 
fw even if you sboiiUi proceed no far- 
ther in vour scheiin' of limitation, you 
would condemn to painful silence nine 
tenths of our people of wit What 
would become ofall tliose whose charac- 
ter is so high for selling of bargains, pert 
rrplies, costive pinis? And then the 
descriptive eloqut-nce of dress-fanci- 
ers! how completely would it be 
marred? you must, indeed, be more 
merciful, "and in consideration of the 
litter hopelessness of any improvement 
in the present generation, leave them 
to themselves, and direct your thoughts 
and laws to the rising one. 

Rev. Mr. Holmby. While [ heartily 
concur with Dr. Sowerby in so mucU 
of his negative delinilion, as he has 
been permitted to give, I also agree 
with my friend Mr. R, that by pro- 
scribing such things, we should unpeo- 
ple routs and drums, as my own expe- 
rience proves to use the utter aversion 
from all rational modes of intercourse 
that seems to pervade society. 1 have 
frequently sought to give a turn, where 
1 have been, to the frivolous or mali- 
cious cljat that was consuming our 
time: sometinies, 1 have endeavoured 



to introduce some topic, that I thought, 
would lead to information ; then I was 
nick-named pedant : at otlier times I 
have thought it my duty to lead the 
company to some serious considera- 
tions; then I heard myself called, me- 
thodist or swaddler. Now I cannot, for 
my life understand, why some instruc- 
tive subject might not be introduced, 
when a number of people is collected ; 
yet the very attempt is treated like 
lirze Majeste, or what is there in a 
scriptural subject, that should, on sor 
lemn occasions, make the discussion of 
it improper. 

Mr. Aimworth. It has been ruled in 
the courts, th^it truth is no libel, else 
I should fear tliut the opinions we have 
given or, this subject, might expose us 
to the charge of libelling society, and 
so we should fall under the same impu- 
tation of slandering, which we lay on 
others, by attending to the Dr's. deh- 
nition we iriay inler convcrmitioa to be a 
mutual interchange of opinions, on sub- 
jects intercbting and proiitable. 

Mr. Stanhope. If I understand you 
aright, i should suppose you particu- 
larly \nfui\on proJit(Uilf ftnd interesting 
suhji els ; for that without them it would 
dwindle into mere chut: I conceive, 
also, that according to your View, all 
subjects may be introduced ; and that 
discussion and argument are legitimate 
parts of it, while you would banish dis- 
puting and wguinentation. Under 
such restrictions, even the touch-pa- 
per subjects of politics and religion 
might be introduced. 

Dr. S. ^'cs, sir, and with much ad- 
vantage too, I ap|)rchend. Now from 
the mere statement of the essentials 
of conversation, we can ascertain the 
causes of (be great dearth of it amongst 
us. It is evident, that, as some ac- 
ijuaintance with profitable and inte- 
resting subjects, is necessary, very few 
are <)ualilied, on account of defect " 
of information. 

Rev. Mr. II. Yet. Dr. I don't think, 
evenjthe possession of information suffi- 
cient if it were, we should see many, who 
are confessedly men of learning, shine 
in this accomplishment, who are con- 
spicuously incapable of even express- 
ing themselves with common proprietv. 
Mr. R. 1 think that not difficult 
to be accounted for. Some few men 
have been born, with an overflowing 
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eloquence ; but, in general, the ac- 
complishment of expressing one's self 
with propriety must Ae aa/K/rerf ; anil 
it can be acquired by any, who will 
take the needful pains. "It may be 
observed, that artizaiis seldom find 
themselves at a loss in describing the 
different articles or processes, in which 
they are engaged. \V'e may observe 
too in ourselves a fluency, when we 
converse on those subjects, which we 
have most frcijuently spoken of : as 
the reverse takes place, if we med- 
dle with matters we are not much 
acquainted with. So that ease and 
propriety of expression, result from a 
combination of intimacy with a sub- 
ject, and a capacity of dressing our 
thoughts in words, a capacity which 
is enlarged by practice, and an en- 
creasing familiarity with the neces- 
sary terms. 

^Irs. R. This will admit, I think, 
of a familiar illustration. Our sex 
flourish with m\ich ease and flu- 
ency, on the merits of their petticoats, 
book-muslin robes, and all the ap- 
paratus necessary to discover, under 
the name of concealment. Isow 
would you not excuse me, if I should 
indulge a hearty laugh, at one of 
you attempting the same thing? Ex- 
cuse a comparison from the nurserv, 
it would be like a bear among (Chil- 
dren. 

Mr. A. My dear madam, we can 
scarcely -admit this to be a fair state- 
ment. Eloquence, you know, is ge- 
nerally 8U])posed to be the natural m- 
heritance of the fair sex. 

Mr. S. I should be sorry to ap- 
pear to detract, in the sligl>est mea- 
sure, from female merit, and I trust 
I shall be acquitted of any such in- 
tention, when I state it as my opi- 
nion, that feniales are not niUvratly 
our superiors in this. The difference 
seems to arise from the different modes 
of treatment experienced by the boy 
and tlie girl. 'J he former spenils 
much of his play-time with his play- 
mates, from whom he can ieai>n lit- 
tle in this way : nor has he the ad- 
vantage of much intercourse with his 
father, who is generally too much 
employed, to admit ot it. At school 
his time is occupied with learning 
the ground-work of literature ; and at 
college very little attention indeed is 
paid to the cultivation of a graceful 



elocution. On the contrary, the gill 
\i kept more at home, and is almost 
constantly with the mother ; this na- 
turally creates a familiarity between 
the chdd and the parent; and thus we 
may rationally account for the seem- 
ing earlier ripeness in the female. 
She has been more practised and more 
early drawn out in tlie exercise of 
expressing herself. This seems to me 
much more plausible, than the silly 
sneer in the comparison of " empty 
vessels making the greatest sound ;'' 
or the clumsy implication of a com- 
l)liment to ourselves in the allusion 
to " loaded carriages moving iIm; most 
slowly." The remarkable talkative- 
ness of boys, who liave been reared 
by females, is, I think, an addition- 
al' proof. Mrs. Revel, I should con- 
ceive, must be a good judge in this 
question; to her I appeal. 

Mrs. R. I was at hrst, sir, inclin- 
ed to quarrel with you for attempt- 
ing to rob us of what some of the 
ill-natured of your sex call our only 
qualilication. But I am now decid- 
edly of your opinion, and at the 
sarKe time, thank yoii, in the name 
of the sex, for the handsome man- 
ner in which you have rescued us, 
from the odium, attached to our fan- 
cied superiority, by showing the 
emptiness of the imputed cause. 

Dr. S. It seems then pretty well 
understood among us, that conver- 
sational excellence is ve/y rare ; that 
it is attainable, and that it is a very 
desirable attainment; in my mind, eve- 
ry parent, who- studies 'the interest 
of his otlspring, will commence their 
education on this point, from their 
tender years, and i!urely much of 
that time, spent by the parents in frivo- 
lous dissi|)ation, aiid by the child \n 
the contemptible acquirement of cut- 
ting capers, might be very protitably 
employed in cultivating the most en- 
dearing of all intimacies, that be- 
tween the parent and the child; and 
then indeed how " delightful tiie 
task to rear the tender thought." 
How pleasing tiie capacity, if con- 
sidered merely as an appendage to 
gente*;! education, of expressing one's 
ideas with ease and energy! But it 
is more than pleasing, it is useful, 
it is highly advantageous when we 
consider it as a mean of conciliating 
the favour of those whom we respect. 
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ami to whom we look with hope of 
advantage : it is higlily desirable es- 
pecially for those, who, tVom tlieir 
sphere of life look up to the acquisi- 
tion of political power, or, with a 
truly patriotic heart, are anxious to 
acquire those fundamental principles, 
on which a manly, vigorous eloquence 
may be reared. Amortg many im- 
pious and absurd notions, Rousseau in 
his Emilius and Sophia has somejust 
cues ; among wliich ho speaks much 
on the necessity of this very acquire- 
jnenl. The late Mr. I'itt, was much 
indebted for his fame, as an Orator, 
to this practice, I would so much re- 
commend. His father conversed with 
him much, and familiarly ; he obliged 
him to give a reason for every tliiiig 
he advanced; sometimes argued witii 
him, and tluis formed him at an ear- 
ly age both to think, and to express 
tliose thoughts. Is it not rather a 
remarkable circumstance, tliat, even 
in the very seat of literature in this 
country, almost no elibrt should be 
made to cultivate that natural taste 
for eloquence, which we are general- 
ly allowed to possess. Yet so it is : 
ii we except a few dronish discour- 
ses on oratory, delivered some years 
ago, and an occasional premium now 
for a better soil of school-boy theme, 
there is no exertion made. 

Mr. K. 1 have often regretted thi s 
Dr. and iiave felt hurt, when, with 
all my partiality for my Alma Mater, 
I feel compelled to pronounce her 
nothing bi'der than a mere school- 
mistress ; and £ have frequently been 
terajjted to try, if it were possible to 
rouse her to some higher clfort. Grant- 
ing (which I do not) tliat her under- 
graduate course were excellent, why 
siioukl not the graduates be more con- 
sidered ; but 1 forbear ; this would 
perhaps lead us too Uv from the sub- 
ject before us. 

Dr. S. Liitie I thir.k remains to 
be said, now on it, as we seem all 
f.elty Weil agreed. 

Adjounifd to the next Keck. 



To the Editor of the Iklfiist Mugmine. 

SIR, 

HAVING met with the following 
description of the City ov London, 
written by William Fitiistephen,araoiik 



of Canterbury, aljout the middle of 
the tvieij'lh ctiiiury, I have transcribed 
it for publication in your Magaicine, 
with the hope that it may prove enter- 
taining to many of your readers, who 
iiia_> not liave had an opporlnnitv of 
perusing the original, or any trans- 
ialion thereof. 

The simplicity of the styk seems 
peculiarly adapted to a description -of 
the City of London, at the time in 
which our author wrote. To co:!trast 
the manners, customs, moralsand even 
diversions of the inhabitants of the first 
city in the empire, under the govern- 
ment of Henry the seiond, and 
George the third, at periods so remote 
from each other, must prove highly 
interesting to the philosophic mind. 

BtCKLT. 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE MOST HONOUR- 
ABLE CITY OF LONDON. 

The situation thereof. 

AMONGST the nobie cities of 
the world, honoured by fame 
the city of London is the one pjinci- 
pal seat of the kingdom of England, 
whose renown is sjiread abroad very 
far; but she transportcth her wares and 
commodities much farther, and ad- 
vancelh her head so much the higher. 
Happy is ;siie in the wholesomeness of 
the air, in tiie christian religion, lier 
munition and strength, the nature of 
her sitiialion, the honour of her citi- 
zens, the chastity of her matrons, 
very pleasant also in her sports and 
pastimes, and replenished witii honour- 
able personages. All w liich 1 think 
meet severally to consider. 

The Temperaliirc of the Air. 
In this placf, the cahuiiess of the 
air doth molhlie men's minds, not cor- 
rupting thviii witii iuonlinate concep- 
tions, but preserving them iroin savage 
and rude behaviour, and seasoning 
their introductions vith a raore kiutl 
and free temper. 

OJ Ciirisdan Relii^ioii there. 
There is in the chiirc h of ht. Paul, 
a bishop's see, it was tbrmeil} u me- 
tropolitan, and as it is thcugla, sivall 
recover the said dignity again, if the 
citizens sliall repair each unto the 
island ; except, p-erhaps the archiepis- 
cepal title of bt. 'Ihomas the martyr, 
and Ids bodily presence, do perpetu- 
ate lifts honour to Canterbury, where 
now his reiifjues are. But seeing 1st. 



